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the leadership of another pastor, Francis Wayland ; the Newton Theo- 
logical Institution had its birth here (1825). 

Not only within denominational circles, but in a larger sphere, this 
church has exerted a powerful influence. In 1803, when every Con- 
gregational church in Boston had become Unitarian except the Old 
South, a revival among the Baptists spread to this sole remnant of 
Puritan orthodoxy, and thus, as its own historian asserts, it was saved 
to begin the restoration of Congregational trinitarianism in Boston. 

The church has preserved a remarkable uniformity of doctrine 
throughout its history. The Confession of Faith originally adopted in 
1665 has been retained unaltered unto this day. In the Unitarian con- 
troversy that shook all New England the church did not lose a single 
member, nor was it disturbed by the agitation. 

Dr. Wood has not only written an interesting story of a local 

church, but he has made a permanent and valuable contribution to 

the history of American Christianity. 

Geo. E. Burlingame. 
The University of Chicago. 

The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. By John Fiske. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1899. 
2 vols. Pp. xvi -f- 294 ; xvi + 400. $4. 

Mr. Fiske's two volumes form a part of his historical series upon 
American history, in which they follow The Beginnings of New 
England. In writing the history of the settlements made by the 
Dutch in New Netherland and by the Quakers in Pennsylvania, he has 
produced a work of peculiar excellence in several respects. It is com- 
prehensive without being diffuse. It is sympathetic and appreciative 
in tone. It takes account of all the various elements which make up 
history in its largest meaning — political, religious, social, domestic, 
educational, and literary. It is fascinating in style, and withal schol- 
arly in choice and treatment of subject-matter. Not all writers — not 
even all teachers of history — can combine the results of thorough 
research with explicitness and rhetorical grace. Nor can all historians 
decline a retainer, so to speak, for this cause or that, and maintain a 
strictly judicial attitude regarding debated issues. These desirable 
qualities Mr. Fiske possesses in a marked degree, and they are appar- 
ent throughout the work under review. 

The subject of the Dutch colonies in North America claims the 
major portion of the two volumes. It is prefaced by a brief chapter 
on "The Mediaeval Netherlands," and another on "Dutch Influence 
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in England." This latter is of special interest and value, as showing 
how " the beginnings of Puritanism in England were intimately related 
to the influence exerted upon England by the Netherlands." In fol- 
lowing the explorations of Hudson and the Dutch trading companies, 
the political situation in Europe is carefully noted, and thus a new 
significance is given to the proceedings of explorers and traders. The 
varying fortunes of New Netherland are considered in detail, and with 
such references to the New England colonies as to show their essen- 
tial differences in spirit and institutions. The Puritans migrated as 
organized communities, bringing with them familiar forms of govern- 
ment and religious life. " We do not find in New Netherland any 
such immediate and irrepressible reproduction of the free institutions 
of Holland." The reason is that the Dutch migration was one of 
individuals and not of churches. For a long time the community was 
a mere aggregation of traders governed by a mercantile company 
whose prime interest was mercenary. 

As early as 1655 the island of Manhattan was exhibiting the cos- 
mopolitan character which has ever since distinguished it. Persecu- 
tion in Europe drove many refugees hither, and one might have heard 
a dozen or fifteen European languages at Manhattan. The people of 
the colony were tolerant, even with outspoken opposition to the perse- 
cuting spirit shown by their director. The town officers of Flushing 
refused to enforce a sentence against a citizen who countenanced 
Quakers. These officers declared in a written protest signed by thirty- 
one names that " the law of love, peace, and liberty .... forms the 
true glory of Holland ; we desire not to offend one of His little ones, 

under whatever form, name, or title he appear Should any of 

these people come among us in love, therefore, we cannot in con- 
science lay violent hands upon them." 

The history of the Quaker colonies is introduced by a discussion 
of the causes and history of religious persecution. " The deepest 
and most abiding cause was the imperfect separation between religion 
and politics." Quakerism appeared at the zenith of Cromwell's 
career. "It was the most extreme form which Protestantism had 
assumed." It had its historical antecedents in John Tauler, "The 
Friends of God," and " The Brethren of the Common Life." Its prin- 
ciple of religious liberty was applied in the building of the colony to 
which Voltaire referred as " the one favored country in the world 
where men can be devoutly religious, and still refrain from tearing 
each other to pieces." 
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In portraying the character of William Penn, Mr. Fiske examines 
*'the discreditable blunder" of Macaulay in bringing certain "foul 
charges against Penn's integrity." These charges the author considers 
to have been answered by defenders of Penn's character with argu- 
ments that "leave Macaulay in a very sorry plight." 

The chapter on "The Migration of Sects" considers the immigra- 
tion of Jews from the Netherlands to the colonies ; the Huguenot exo- 
dus of a million people from France within twenty years, of whom 
many came to America ; the settlement in Pennsylvania of Germans 
from the Palatinate ; and the movement of half a million Presbyterians 
from Ireland into the colonies, chiefly into Pennsylvania. 

The Dutch and Quaker colonies had a large and important place in 
the founding and development of the nation, and Mr. Fiske has 
pointed out with clearness and skill the elements which they con- 
tributed to our present political and religious life. 

Geo. E. Burlingame. 
The University of Chicago. 

Life and Letters of John Albert Broadus. By Archibald 
Thomas Robertson. Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society, 1901. Pp. 471. #1.50. 

This volume will be read with reverent and affectionate interest by 
thousands. For Dr. Broadus was admired and loved by men in all 
parts of the United States for his rare personal excellencies and for 
the high qualities of his work in behalf of learning and religion. The 
plan of his biographer is simple and natural. It leads the reader by 
consecutive steps from ancestry and childhood through a most prom- 
ising youth and a most active and fruitful manhood to a too early 
death. The materials for such a biography were so ample that the 
task of preparing it was rendered difficult by their abundance and the 
necessity of rejecting so much that was pertinent. A single item will 
illustrate this difficulty. Professor Robertson states in his preface that 
Dr. Broadus " kept all the letters of every kind that came to him. 
His position invited correspondence of many sorts, and the total bulk 
reached many thousands, perhaps twenty-five thousand." How many 
ministers or teachers preserve all the letters which they receive ? Only 
a man of uncommon foresight and steadfast purpose is likely to do 
this. It is evident, then, that the author of this biography was com- 
pelled to follow the example of John, the writer of the fourth gospel. 
And the principle by which he was guided in making selections was 



